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Happy Birthday, Mr. Edison 1 

As most of our readers already know, 
this year marks Thomas A. Edison's 150th 
birthday. It would have been nice to 
have had a stamp issued in February to 
emorate the event, but at least the 
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government is acknowledging this anni- 
versary in another manner. The Edison 
National Historic Site has scheduled a 
year-long calednar of events to mark the 
occasion. Write them for the complete 
listing at: Main St. & Lakeside Ave., 
West Orange, New Jersey 07052. 

Happy Spring! - M.F.B. 
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AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY " MADE IN JAPAN" 



by AGNARD Jean-Paul San * 



On my first trip to Japan, in 1988, 1 saw a gramophone needle box with the face of Edison 
on it which I still regret not having bought, but I have not seen, even after 1 1 other 
trips, a single thing I can put in my cylinder phonograph collection. The only Japanese 
artifact I previously had was a black Japanese lacquer papier mache horn** (figure 1) with 
golden cranes and lotus flowers, made in Kobe, which I acquired indirectly from Mr Alvin 
Abramowitz of Baltimore. 

The only talking machines seen in Japan are American (Edison cylinder machines and 
Columbia cylinder and disc ones) or Japanese (most of them of the Nipophone mark, rear 
mount or inside horn machines). One of these was a nearly exact reproduction of the disc 
Columbia graphophone type AJ with a banner decal made with the exact same design. Prices 
are between 200,000 to 400,000 yen (US $1.00 = 100 yen). The American machines seen 
during my last trip were: an Edison Standard at 180,000 yen with a reproduction 14" horn, 
an Edison Gem from England at 300,000 yen with an aluminium Pathe type horn, a 
Columbia type Q at a high 250,000 yen and a Columbia type AA at a relatively low 1 30,000 
yen with a rare original 14" Columbia aluminium horn. All were seen at a same antique 
show in Kyoto. 

Before my latest trip, I only saw American cylinder boxes, most of them Edison blue 
Amberol ones, and I was convinced that there were no local cylinder labeled boxes such as 
we find in France or in England, proof of a local recording industry. So, on the 29th of 
August, the day before my birthday, when I saw four cylinder boxes with Kanji (Chinese) 
characters (figure 2) on the floor of an antique show in Kyoto, my heart started to beat faster. 
Out of the four, three are empty, and the fourth one has a (unfortunalty mildewed) recorded 
light brown wax cylinder wrapped in a silk paper sheet from a company in Kyoto importing 
hats and scarfs. Another similar sheet was in one of the empty boxes. After a call to Allen 
Konigsberg, I checked the inside of the cylinder to see if there was only one or two helix 
patterns. This, I did not know, is very important to date cylinders from before or after 1900. 
I was very pleased to verify that it has only one, dating it without any doubt from before 
1900. Out of the four, three have lids, one with only occidental hand writting of the Japanese 
title and artist and the other two special labeled ones (figure 3). One is printed in blue and 
the other one in red, the two printing colors used with black on each box label. With the 
exception of "TRADE Thomas A Edison MAR" printed on the box label (which is easy to 
understand and on which I will comment later), it is not really surprising to find on the lid 
label : "HOLDING THE CYLINDER " , because there is a drawing and its Japanese translation 
on the top left part of it: Do not touch the surface with your hand. By the end of the XIX 
century, the fashion to use occidental words, in English or French, just to show the foreign 
origin of the product was already popular as today. At the bottom we find the name and 
address of the company of Osaka as we will see later. 

Everybody can, of course, recognize an Edison Standard Model A, first type with only two 
latches, of 1898. So the research, from both sides of the Pacific Ocean, has to be made on 




a very short period of time to find out information on that Japanese company: between 1 898 
and 1900. This drawing was on the instruction booklet accompanying the machine and the 
reason it is printed Trade Mar instead of Trade Mark comes, perhaps, from the fact that the 
ON-Off lever may have hidden the K of Mark , and for the Japanese printer who did the job, 
Mar or Mark had the same incomprehensibility (as S.G.D.G. or S.G.D. for a non-French and 
D.R.G.M. or D.R.G. for a non-German). 

More surprising is the Edison portrait which dates from June 21, 1897. This portrait has 
never been used elsewhere on Edison cylinder box labels. On the right hand side of the 
picture, Edison is generously credited with the title of Doctor which, as far as I know, is not 
true. The complete transation is: Japanese agency for the apparatus which reproduces the 
sound, the invention of Doctor Edison. On the left hand side is the name and address of the 
company: ARAK1 Warehouse, Saibashi Street south, Kuhoji district north, Osaka. Out of the 
four boxes, this company name and address had been deliberately masked on three of them 
by a paper band pasted on. Curiously, this band was not plain white paper, but a band 
bearing words (not the same on the different boxes) with no relationship to the cylinder box 
itself such as: " OF A WAFER - NO WASTE.". The fact that the company name and 
address have been hidden certainly means that the cylinders must have been sold when the 
company had disappeared or had changed its name or ? 

Above the "TRADE Thomas A Edison MAR", from right to left (which proves that it is an 

* 

old printing, because modern Japanese now write from left to right for horizontal writing, 
even if they continue to write columns from right to left when they write vertically) is 
printed: The Famous Talking Machine that Reproduces the Voice. 

On the right hand side of the phonograph are printed from top to bottom: Title and 
Interpreter name, with a kind of leaf as separator. 

The final third of the label is occupied by, from right to left, first column: The goods on the 
left are direct importation of small sundries from abroad, second column: movies ( maybe 
projectors). X-ray apparatus, (maybe movie) cameras, third column: phonographs and other 
manufactured inventions from Mr Edison, fourth column: phonographs accessories, all of 
these under special sale contracts of exclusiveness. 

On one of the lids, a Kanji character is printed in violet ink from a rubber-stamp meaning 
” rat ", but also "grey", and on one of the labels another Kanji is stamped in violet meaning 
"black". No simple explanation yet can be offered, but perhaps to distinguish songs from 
music, or some other reason. Under one of the boxes, is also an oval mark in violet ink, 
unfortunately not stamped enough to be completely readable, with occidental letters, where 
"JAPAN” can hardly be discerned and with nearly unreadable Kanji characters of what is 
certainly the name (only the KI of ARAKI can be seen) and address of the company. 

The titles and artists hand written in Japanese caligraphy on the four box labels are: 

1. - 10th part (certainly 10th cylinder) about a story on a Japanese Seigneur living during the 
Edo period (begining of the XVII century). 

2. - (No title, maybe on another lid) and Ma'iko as artist. A Ma'iko is a Geisha student. 

3. - Something about a castle. Just the Kanji meaning castle can be recognized, the rest with 
the artist name is hard to decipher because of the use of caligraphy characters. 
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4. -Faint pencil caligraphy characters unreadable. 

The only hand writing of title and artist on one cover is: Noriyai June., Manza'i, Japan., N° 
4, Y Araki. "Manza'i" means humoristic story and "Noriyai fune" we go together on a boat. 
The fact that the name Araki, as the interpreter of this story, is the same as the one of the 
warehouse is certainly not a coincidence. Maybe one member of the importer's family used 
to record, reinforcing the idea of a clan business still very present in Japan. This also proves, 
without any doubt, that these cylinders, with boxes specially made in Japan where recorded 
in Japan and that there was, at the end of the last century, a local Japanese recording industry. 
I think (and everybody to whom I have told my story agrees) that this discovery is important 
































enough to make investigations on both sides of the Pacific Ocean. For the Edison National 
Historic Site from West Orange, N.-J. it will be difficult to find traces of the Japanese 
company from this side, as the Edison company was never exporting their goods directly but 
they were doing it only through intermediate selling agents. On the Japanese side, Mr 
Tatemoto, the president of the "Edison Friends in Japan" from Yawatashi *** assured me 
that he will start to make connections to be able to generate the research. 

Even if, during my future trips to Japan, I never cross anything for my cylinder collection, 
I can say that I am totally gratified with this important discovery. 



*This is a pun. In Japanese, "San" means "Mister", but put after the name it means also 
"three". 

** Allens Paper Phonograph Lacquer Horn, Pat: Jan. 9th 1906, N° 1022, Manufactured by: 
Wn. J. SCHROTH, Kobe, Japan. 

***The small town of Yawata (shi meaning town), between Kyoto and Osaka is very well 
known in Japan for its relationship to Edison. The bamboo used to make the first successful 
bamboo filament bulb came from the bamboo forest growing on a hill in this municipality. 
There are several monuments in Yawatashi dedicated to Edison. This could form the subject 
of one of my next papers. 

I would like to thank here Mrs Sayoko Tsutsumi from Kyoto for her appreciated and 
invaluable help in translating the Japanese characters printed on the boxes. 




A COLLECTOR'S PRIMER 



(A Concise Guide to the Basics of Record 

Collecting) 

Installment Is Single vs. Double 

[Mainly Victor] 

by Martin F. Bryan 



Many newcomers, as well as most antique 
dealers and public auctioneers, are confused 
by "what came first." The rule of thumb that 
one-sided records came before two-sided is 
just not accurate enough a guide when looking 
at a specific record, any more than thinking 
that all cylinder records preceded discs! 

The idea that a record could contain a 
selection on each side goes back to the turn 
of the century, and quite possibly even ear- 
lier. In 1975 Tim Brooks wrote about a hand- 
ful of double-sided records made for the Ber- 
liner Gramophone which were recorded and 
pressed by Eldridge Johnson in mid - 1900 (see 
"Seeing Double!" in Vol . Ill, No. 6 of APM) . 



These discs may have been marketed for a 
short time before Johnson launched his "Im- 
proved" and "Victor" records. Indeed, a 7" 
two-sided "Improved" Johnson disc is known to 
exist, as reported in the Graphic some years 
ago. It contains two children's records by 
William F. Hooley, under numbers A-490/A-491, 
and it was probably made available in time 
for Christmas, 1900. These discs, however, 
were rare exceptions to the rule. 

Why didn't the industry convert to 2- 
sided records at the turn of the century? 
Basically, they didn't need to! In the first 
place, record buyers were conditioned to 
purchasing single selections, via cylinders 
and existing Berliner discs. (Even a genera- 
tion later, the 1926 Edison cylinder cata- 
logue was still extolling this "benefit"! It 
said, "The user .. .possesses the advantage of 
being able to invest his money with the ut- 
most economy because he pays for only one 
musial selection on a cylinder and does not 
have to buy two selections to obtain [the] 
one he wants.") 



Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, 
recordings at the turn of the century were 
such a novelty that the companies producing 
them had a captive audience, and didn't need 
to resort to gimmicks to convince consumers. 
Remember, this was such a period of rapid 
technological and scientific development that 
any consumer with enough coin was eager to 
spend it on a telephone, electric lighting, 
and actual recordings of the human voice, 
which could be reproduced at will for one's 
own amusement or to entertaiun and impress 
friends. It was literally a seller's market, 
and the infant industry was able to sell its 
entire output (though small) without diffi- 
culty. It is always amazing to me how well 
10" Victor Monarch and Columbia black & sil- 
ver label records sold during the first few 
years of the decade. Although they cost 
$1.00, they seemingly outsold their 7" coun- 
terparts, and examples still turn up from 
time to time at farmhouse auctions and estate 
sales. [If a $1.00 in 1903 has any compari- 
son in today's economy, it is probably in 
excess of $20.00 — and that was for barely 
three minutes' worth of music!] 

One aspect of early single-sided Victors 
has puzzled numerous collectors. It's the 
unusual "Recording Angel" trade mark on the 
blank side of some issues: 




People wonder why Victor used such a curious 
trade mark, when the famous "His Master's 
Voice" logo was more closely associated with 
them. This trade mark was actually used in 
Europe by the Gramophone and Typewriter Co. 
before they adopted the famous dog listening 
to the talking machine. As a result, the 
Victor company used it to designate records 
pressed here from foreign stampers. It ap- 
pears on the backs of records from the "Mon- 
arch" label through the early Victor "Pat- 
ents" label, though not always consistently. 
It is most commonly found on the back of the 
10" 61000 series, especially records by Mme . 
Michailowa, as well as other odd 10" and 12" 



series. Harry Lauder's earliest U.S. issues 
in the 52000s (10") and 58000s (12") also 
bear the "Recording Angel" logo, as do sever- 
al others. 

This trade mark design is still in use! 
Below we illustrate the logo from a recent 
EMI/Angel compact disc: 




Another, more subtle, indication of for- 
eign recordings on Victor appears in the wax 
following the recorded area: a small depic- 
tion of a crown appears just following the 
catalogue number. This was used well into 
the double sided series and has turned up on 
black, red, blue and purple label issues, as 
well as on a few U.S. Zon-O-Phone pressings. 

1904 seems to be the first year that 
double-sided discs were introduced on a 
broader scale, although examples are very 
uncommon. Columbia issued a handful of 10" 
discs at $1.50 each, bearing their standard 
black & silver labels (some have turned up 
with grey-green stock; others with light pur- 
ple paper with gold print) . Marketing was 
non-aggressive, to say the least! There was 
probably much more profit in selling two 
discs at $1.00 each than one at $1.50. 

Hawthorne and Sheble's 10 3/4" 'Ameri- 
can' disc (sometimes called 'Indian' or 
'American Odeon') was also offered as early 
as 1904 in double-sided form. Known as "du- 
plex" records, it is not known just how many 
combinations were actually offered. In fact, 
the company offered to make up any combina- 
tion of duplex records for dealers who or- 
dered in quantities as small as 25. 

But for the mainstream Victor and Colum- 
bia dealers, one-sided records were the norm. 
They were selling well, so why upset the ap- 
ple cart? 

1908, however, was evidently a year of 
economic slowdown. It started off with the 
Edison Phonograph Monthly noting "The manu- 
facturer of goods sold all over the country 
is in a position to know just what effect a 
stringency in the money market or any other 
adverse circumstances may have upon his 
business as a whole." In March, the Edison 
company greeted its dealers with "The man who 
attempts to say that business today is as 



8 . 

good as it was six months ago fools no one for the fall trade, and they did it with a 

but himself." May's message included the big splash. Instead of presenting a handful 

advice, "Business to-day needs nothing but a of discs, they scrapped their one-sided 

loosening up on all sides." While the reader series entirely* and offered over a thousand 

may question my quoting a cylinder publica- of their existing recordings in the compact 

tion when discussing disc records, the E.P.M. form. So many Columbia records in the A- 

is a good barometer of trade conditions in series (and to a lesser extent E-series) with 

the record industry. the early large note label are still in exis- 

It's clear, then, that business was tence that it is safe to say the new disc was 

slack during the first five months of 1908, a huge success, 

and the upcoming summer season was tradition- 
ally the slackest! It was undoubtedly at Victor, as I have noted in a previous 

this time of year that Columbia assessed the article, was caught by surprise, 

situation and concluded they could score big 

if they were first with a "new" product in (to be continued) 

the disc field: double-disc records! 

* "Tri-color" classical recordings were even- 

Columbia was poised to make their move tually reinstated in one-sided form. 



Phonograph Forum 



A "Pirate" Record 



by George Paul 



The examination of artifacts can often 
shed light on mysteries otherwise perplexing. 
Historical research should ideally be bal- 
anced between documentation (eg: patents, 
litigation, advertising, first-hand accounts, 
etc.) and examination of artifacts. Documen- 
tation, despite its value to the researcher, 
is sometimes subject to perjury, corruption, 
artists' impressions, typographical errors, 
prevarication, and the failing memories of 
participants in past events. 

Artifacts are subject to three validat- 
ing criteria: 1) the item is in its original 
state? 2) the item's condition is not an 
impediment to research? and 3) the item is 
determined to be either regular production or 
a prototype/test/sample . If an artifact sat- 
isfies these three criteria, it becomes a 
valuable addition to documentary evidence and 
may aid the researcher in discovering the 
accurate data he seeks. 

The origins of Zonophone records are 
dimly lighted by scanty documentation and 
scarce but unremarkable artifacts. 7-inch 
Zonophone records fall into 6 basis types, 
the earliest being Berliner records with an 
additional hole at the 3 o'clock label posi- 
tion. The second type, unlabeled except for 
its catalogue number, is shrouded in mystery. 
Some have theorized that these "pirate" Zono- 
phones are dubs of Berliner records. Others 
have offered the possibility that the Univer- 
sal Talking Machine Co. made stampers direct- 
ly from Berliner records and thus manufac- 
tured duplicates minus the Berliner markings. 
With either practice being equally illegal, 
known documentation is understandably absent. 
The Zonophone notch on the backs of these 
pressings is the only evidence pointing to 



the Universal Talking Machine Co. and Zono- 
phone . 

The dubbed-versus-duplicated question 
could be answered only through comparison of 
Berliner and Zonophone pressings of the same 
recording. With the original stampers yield- 
ing only a few hundred pressings of a given 
recording, the question appeared to be for- 
ever in doubt. 

Time and patience, however, are formida- 
ble research tools. A Berliner pressing of 
the same title and catalog number as a Zono- 
phone "pirate" disc finally surfaced. Close 
examination of these two pressings reveals 
identical surface imperfections. There can 
thus be no doubt that both pressings are de- 
scendants of the same stamper. 

Upon hearing these two discs, one begins 
to ponder the case further. The "pirate" 
pressing delivers the same volume and fideli- 
ty as the Berliner from which it was suppos- 
edly duplicated. Yet, a pressing one genera- 
tion removed from an otherwise identical 
pressing should be fainter and less distinct, 
especially in the higher frequencies. Such 
is not the case with this "pirate." This 
raises the possibility that Universal somehow 
had the use of the original stamper! 

Berliner records of this period were 
pressed by the Duranoid Company of Newark, 

NJ. Was there some collusion between Dura- 
noid and the Universal Talking Machine Co.? 

Or were some Duranoid employees involved in 
late-night activity in the factory unbe- 
knownst to the owners? In either event, the 

(concl. p. 17, bottom right) 
Illustrations 

#1 Is the original Berliner pressing? #2 is 
the Zonophone "Prate," with all data except 
title and catalog number removed. For visual 
comparison, note the following in the title: 
Lightly stamped left "arm" of the first "T" ? 
the "o" of "on" runs into the spindle hole? 
the "e" of the second "The" looks like an 
"o"? the "o"s in "Door" both have "eyeballs." 
Surface imperfections include the dimple 
half-way through the grooves at approximately 
the 10 o'clock position. Note also the mark 
above the "e" in the first "The" of the 
title, _ 
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"THE BIG AND THE SMALL OF IT" 

Part 1 



In my last rather brief column it was 
mentioned that some very interesting dis- 
coveries had recently been unearthed in our 
world of Orthophonics. That these discover- 
ies should be shared with the fine readership 
of this column, now in its twelfth year, is 
beyond dispute. The first of our interesting 
finds, or the "small of it," comes from Mr. 
Barry Cheslock, a longtime Orthophile and 
guest contributor to this column. (Mr. Ches- 
lock, besides having a superb Scroll label 
collection, is well known in radio and old 
clock circles.) 

In the little accompanying article from 



Here’s the Inside Story at a Glance 

If there is any mystery in the Ortho- 
phonic tone-chamber for you or your 
customers, here it is solved for you. 




W E are distributing to Dealers this wonderful little model 

of the Orthophonic tone-chamber, a real copy of the 
interior of the Credenza, showing in small scale but perfect 
proportion the marvelous ingenuity of the only perfect “sound- 
radiator," as the scientists call it, ever devised. Not only is this 
an example of the precision of Victor workmanship, but it 
permits you to see with your own eyes the course of the sound- 
wave, how it is divided and reunited without distortion, how 
it continually expands, how the chamber is folded upon itself 
to save space— in fact, every detail of the Orthophonic tone- 

chamber is made clear. 

As a salcs-aid you could have nothing more forceful. The 
model can be taken apart in a second to show the interior 
detail; it is your whole sales argument in miniature. Fill out 
the order blank for this remarkable sales help, and the attractive 
show-card that explains it, and get this material from your 
wholesaler free of charge. 




"The Voice of the Victor" (courtesy of Robert 
Baumbach) a small demonstrator is discussed. 
This model, also shown in the photos, courte- 
sy of Mr. Cheslock, was intended as a sales 
help to show the workings of the exponential 
folded horn to prospective Victrola buyers. 

It most certainly was an early example of a 
purpose-designed visual aid used in conjunc- 
tion with a well honed sales approach. 

As Victor was the exclusive maker of the 
folded horn design (it was upheld in both 
U.S. and Canadian courts on this very claim), 
it would have been in their interest to point 
out such a fact. Within months of the intro- 
duction of the Victor Orthophonic machines in 
November 1925, various other makers (and job- 
bers sup-plying chain outlets) were either 
planning or actually making their own copies 
of the new standard in talking machines. 

These imitations, especially the Silvertone 
"Tru-Phonics" offered by Sears, Roebuck & 

Co., were often very close in size and ap- 
pearance to the real Victor product, making 
it a gilt-edged priority for the Camden giant 
to safeguard its winning new models from such 
predators. What better way than to let the 
customers see for themselves the reason for 
the superiority of Victor Tone. While five- 
and-dimestore knockoffs might LOOK like an 
Orthophonic, they could not SOUND like one! 
(NOTE: The reader should not infer, from the 
mention of copies or low rent knockoff, cri- 
ticism of the fine machines offered by either 
Brunswick or Columbia. The acoustic Pana- 
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tropes and Viva-Tonals were never intended to 
be or marketed as cut price copycat units.) 

The model (one of which can be seen at 
the Johnson Victrola Museum in Delaware) is 
small, about 8 1/2 inches high and 5 inches 
square, but more than adequate for its pur- 
pose. It's nicely made and finished. The 
chief matter for speculation would be how 
much this scaled down horn display resembles 
the official PATENT MODEL or models submitted 
by Bell Labs and Western Electric to the U.S. 
Patent Office. Obviously the patent model 
(even simplified in form) would afford the 
easiest pattern to follow for any such compa- 
ny sales tool. 

The second question would be how many of 
these tiny horn models were made, and were 
enough made to be available at no cost to 
even small time Victor outlets? Readers are 
encouraged to write to this columnist or our 
Editor with further information or photo- 
graphs. 

Our next column shall deal with the BIG- 
GEST subject in Orthophonic history! 

NOTE: Many thanks for their kind help with 
this column must be given to Barry Cheslock 
of Arlington, Virginia, and to Ann Horsey, 
Director of the Johnson Victrola Museum. 

***** 

Tom Rhodes can be reached by writing him at: 

6 Dean Ave . , First Floor, Graniteville , RI 
02919. 





The back is removed 
to reveal the inner 
foldings of the 
Orthophonic horn. 



OUR CONTEST! 




On the next two pages are eight pho- 
tographs sent in for our latest con- 
test. Each was to depict an animal 
with an antique phonograph. Please 
vote for your favorite by placing 
your choice on a postcard (or on a 
separate sheet of paper if sending 
an order or renewal) . A prize will 
be awarded to the winner. Please 
submit your choice no later than May 
15 , 1997 . 
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U ‘ WHISPERING CYLINDERS 

The Brown Wax Records 
That Started the Industry 



by L. Brevoort Odell 

( Editor ' s Note : Many of our readers enjoyed the writings of 

the late L. Brevoort Odell. We are pleased to reprint this 
article from the June 1970 issue of the long defunct The 
Western Collector , courtesy of reader Joe Martel.) 

I F such names as Minnie Emmett, John Hogan or Roger Harding draw 
a blank when mentioned in your presence, chances are you do not 
collect those great-grand-daddys of today's stereo discs— those whisper- 
ing cylinders, those brown wax records that started it all! 



Conversely, if the name Minnie Em- 
mett rings a bell, and you remember 
her as the first woman to gain popular- 
ity as a recording artist, prior to 1903, 
you’ll share my horror when, back in 
1941, I was asked: 

“Who in the hell is Minnie Emmett? 
She was in here the other day asking 
for her records.” 

Unfortunately, asking me that ques- 
tion was a prominent New York record 
dealer who specialized in rare operatic 
discs. I couldn’t have been more excited. 

“What did you tell her? Did you get 
address?” 

He looked blank. “I just told her I’d 
never heard of her and she walked 
out.” 

Thus, another slice of recording his- 
tory slipped through the fingers of those 
of us who have spent years trying to 
trace the early days of the industry. 
However rewarding, it is fraught with 
dead-ends and disappointments. For 
example, the factors most regretted in 
the production of early cylinder rec- 
ords is the lack of any identifying mark- 
ings on the recordings themselves. Iden- 
tification was left to the spoken an- 
nouncement on the record. However, a 
slip of paper, bearing the name of the 
selection was usually included with it, 
but they were fragmentary and easily 
lost. 

Around 1890 it was suggested that 
the name could be inscribed on the rec- 
ord “at a higher cost,”" though such 
markings were considered unimportant 
at that time as records were used large- 



ly in phonograph salons and wore out 
quickly. 

The spoken announcements, being in 
the starting grooves, were subject to 
damage from lowering the stylus into 
them. Thus, many announcements were 
incomplete, many omitted the manu- 
facturer’s name, many were poorly 
enunciated. 

A classic case of uncertainty, caused 
by reliance on the spoken announce- 
ment, is the famous “Patti” cylinder, 
reissued in good faith by the reputable 
International Record Collectors’ Club 
(IRCC) as a disc. It has been hailed as 
the great diva’s first recording, made in 
1895. Its authenticity is doubted by 
connoisseurs of Patti’s voice. 

Another notable cylinder, only three 
inches long, sung by the famous comed- 
ian, De Wolf Hopper, is probably the 
only surviving example of his singing, 
although he was essentially a singer. 
His recitations on Victor discs are fair- 
ly common but the cylinder, unmistak- 
ably professional, announced by Hop- 
per himself, does not name the maker. 

This lack of written information can 
lead to mistakes in separating hoax re- 
cordings from genuine ones. Home re- 
cording equipment differed so little 
from studio equipment in the 1890’s, 
that the unwary collector can be de- 
ceived. This is particularly true when 
someone making a home recording an- 
nounces, just for fun, “Made for the 
Columbia Phonograph Company of 
New York and Paris.” 

Private recordings have, however, 



uncovered the voices of historically fa- 
mous persons. An interesting, if unim- 
portant, example of a private recording 
is a piano solo, “Sunburst,” announced 
as being played by “the great Gilder.” 
Who was the “great Gilder”? His claim 
to greatness may be exaggerated, but' 
he was the composer, and the selection 
was issued on a Columbia disc played 
by a band. 

The collector may ask how he can 
identify early cylinders with respect to 
date of issue, manufacturers, and other 
facts pertinent to the history of record- 
ing. 

During my investigations in the 
1940’s, long before research had cleared 
up many uncertainties which hampered 
the collectors of that day, I received a 
letter from William Hayes of the Edi- 
son Company. It is still valuable as a 
guide. Mr. Hayes had been closely 
associated with all phases of cylinder 
record making. He wrote: “I think that 
if Mr. Odell will study the speed of the 
machine when these early records w.ere 
made, he will find that the earliest re- 
cordings were made at a speed of 90 
RPM. The next jump was to 120 RPM, 
and finally we wound up at 160 RPM.” 

From this, based on actual records I 
have examined, I estimate that the 
speed of 90 RPM was discontinued 
about 1894. A speed of 120 RPM was 
in general use until 1900. An interme- 
diate speed of 144 RPM was used from 
then until late 1901 when the final 
brown wax records were stepped up to 
160 RPM. 

To understand fully further quota- 
tions from Mr. Hayes’ and from Mr. 
Deakins, it is necessary to remember 
that all early cylinders were individual- 
ly recorded — not moulded. These rec- 
ords are classified as “brown wax.” 

From the writings of Dr. Deakins, 
the impression gained is that Columbia 
issued the first commercial cylinders. 
That may be so, but technically, those 
were “Edison” records. In 1888, Edison 
had established as standard a record 
2Vg inches in diameter by 4 inches in 
length, with a tapered core, made of 
solid material — wax or composition. 

Columbia had rights only to the 
“graphophone” record, a long, thin tube 
of wax-coated cardboard, which had 
not proved successful. The market for 
records was centered around the pho- 
nograph salons which used the Edison 
size record. Beyond much doubt, Co- 
lumbia made its 1890 records for that 
market, using either Edison equipment 
or copying it. 





Among the experimental records 
made by Edison for the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1889 were flute solos played by 
Eugene Rose. Edison Records made 
before 1892, at least those which I have 
examined, indicate that they were large- 
ly experimental despite sales to the sa- 
lons and for the limited home entertain- 
ment trade. 

By December, 1893, Edison was issu- 
ing over seventy selections per month, 
if we accept the December, 1893, cata- 
logue as representative. Those records 
were sold through the North American 
Phonograph Company. Those I have 
examined start by announcing, “Edi- 
son Record,” followed by the catalogue 
number, the name of the selection, and 
the artist. They have a distinctive in- 
dented terminal rim, possibly intended 
for imprinting the name. 

There are other records, some only 
three inches long, and no special char- 
acteristics, which are probably very 
early Edison records, but make no such 
announcement. 

The age of a brown wax record can- 
not be estimated by its color. They 
range from light cream to deep brown. 
Variations occurred at almost any date. 
Very light ones as well as very dark 
ones were made as late as 1901. The 
“Patti” cylinder is dark brown, North 
American-Edisons are generally of a 
medium shade. 

The collector should be aware that 
although black material was adopted 
for moulded records, starting in 1902, 
there are some moulded “brown wax” 
records. They were made by Columbia 
for sale by Sears-Roebuck at reduced 
prices, around 1903. 

Brown wax records were produced 
by many processes, but for the most 
part were dubbed from a “master” rec- 
ord. Some smaller companies boasted 
that all their records were “masters,” 
inferring that they were directly re- 
corded from the live performance. 

Columbia seems to have had more 
mechanical trouble than Edison as evi- 
denced by a “tremble” often found in 
Columbia records. Some even change 
speed during the playing. However, we 
must remember that all companies were 
striving to improve their products and 
the remarkable thing is that any degree 
of stability was achieved during those 
experimental times. 

Returning to Mr. Hayes’ letter, he 
tells of recording methods: “We orig- 
inally used 24 machines for brass bands, 
and then 16, and then 10, and finally 
one. V ocal records were made at the 



start with five horns and finally one. 
These changes increased volume and 
quality, causing such terms as “new 

process” and “improved records” to be 
used. 

“When we started, we used to make 
a very weak and sweet-toned record 
only loud enough for hearing tubes. 
Later, we used the float recorder and 
the volume was so great a new cata- 
logue was necessary. Later still, we 
used what was called ‘the heavy float,’ 
a recorder so heavy we were compelled 
to use an advanced ball to control the 
depth of the cut.” 

It was usual to retain the same cata- 
logue number when selections were re- 
made by a new process. From this, the 
collector can understand that there are 
many different issues of the same 
selection; thus, Edison Record #2 — 
“America” — may be from a first issue 
made about 1896, or may be a late re- 
cording manufactured in 1912. 

With the collapse of the North Amer- 
ican Company, Edison discontinued 
their records and started a new cata- 
logue. The new catalogue assigned 
blocks of numbers to each category of 
record. The collector should understand 
that record # 1 is not necessarily earli- 
er than the first number in the other 
categories, such as 501, 1001, 1501, 2001, 
2201, 2601, etc. 

A highly illuminating testimonial 
about early records appeared in the 
July, 1907, issue of Edison’s Phono- 
gram: “It has been just seventeen years 
since the phonograph became a mem- 
ber of my household. It is one of your 

first products, an electric ‘Type M’. Let 
me say that it has not cost me one 

penny for repairs of any kind during 
the entire seventeen years. It has been 
talking to us, and supplying us with 
music, possibly four evenings a week, 
and is always in ‘good health’. The ma- 
chine has worn out only two storage 
cells of batteries in seventeen years. It 
has been improved only by your newest 
reproducer and recorder, though the 
old ones are still in perfect condition. 
I rented this instrument for two years 
at $50.00 per year. You did not sell 
them at that time. I subsequently 
bought it for $150.00. I paid an addi- 
tional $45.00 for the storage battery. 
Each record at that time cost me $2.50.” 
(Records in the 1893 North American 
catalogue were listed at $1.00 to $1.50 
each, thus indicating that earlier rec- 
ords cost more.) 

At a demonstration I gave recently 
for the Mass Communications Course 
at Paterson State College, students 
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were amazed at the sounds they heard 
from faint records by using ear tubes. 
When I demonstrated the later im- 
proved Blue Amberol Records, using a 
Cygnet horn, the instructor said, “Imag- 
ine the impact on people years ago, 
hearing all this coming from the large 
horn; really tremendous.” 

The advent of the phonograph brought 
forth many predictions, none more fan- 
ciful than an article titled “The End Of 
Books” by Octave Uzanne, which ap- 
peared in the August, 1894, issue of 
Scribner’s Magazine. The author, per- 
haps with tongue-in-cheek, foresaw 
that the printing of books would be 
replaced by cylinder recitations. News- 
papers would become audio mediums. 
“New books” were pictured as resem- 
bling dry cell batteries and Pullman car 
passengers as enjoying stories through 
ear tubes! 

In those days, anyone obtaining a 
phonograph and a recorder with a sup- 
ply of blanks, could break into the 
record business. Many did. Some were 
forced out under patent infringements, 
others found themselves cut off from a 
supply of blanks by the big manufac- 
turers when their sales became com- 
petitive. 

Edward Marks, the composer and 
music publisher, started the United 
States Phonograph Company in 1897 — 
not to be confused with the 1908 U.S. 
Phonograph Company of Cleveland, 
makers of the “Everlasting” records. In 
his book “They All Sang,” Mr. Marks 
tells of the endurance needed by a 
singer in 1897. The performer had to 
repeat the same selection until a suffi- 
cient quantity of records were made. 
Marks calls singer George Gaskin “the 
champion leather-lung,” distinguished 
more for his endurance than for the 
musical quality of his voice. 

The program of a record concert giv- 
en in a Park Ridge, New Jersey, church 
in 1895, testifies to the remarkable va- 
riety of selections available. Such con- 
certs were popular, but the question is 
how were they accomplished, as all 
known records of that date were not 
loud enough to be heard through a horn. 
Did they have special “loud” records? 
That is doubtful. More probably the 
audience waited patiently for a turn at 
listening through the hearing tubes. 
That was accomplished by an available 
apparatus having several sets of tubes 
arranged in “octopus” fashion, enabling 
many persons to listen at one time. 
Featured on the program were Vess 
Ossman, Edward M. Favor, the 
Twenty -third Regiment Band, and 



Banta s Parlor Orchestra. 

With few exceptions, brown wax rec- 
ords artists were not recorded on later 
records. Three early recording artists 
merit mentioning here. First was Min- 
nie Emmett who, as previously men- 
tioned, can be considered the first 
woman to gain popularity on records, 
though she had been preceded by other 
female singers, including Ada Jones, 
who recorded for Edison in 1894. The 
Emmett records include arias from 
Sousa’s forgotten operas. Her popular 
ity waned in 1903. She tried for a come 
back with “Everlasting” in 1911. It was 
not successful. 

Of special note was John P. Hogan, 
a minstrel song and dance man, who 
produced shows with Len Spencer 
around 1895. His records announce 
him as “instructor of dancing, New 
York City.” 

The third is Roger Harding, a close 
rival of Chauncy Olcott. Harding’s niece 
told me once that this rivalry was so 
bitter that when either man saw the 
other approaching, one would cross to 
the opposite side of the street! Roger 



Harding died in 1901, so his records 
never reached the moulded era. 

Among the many experimenters with 
cylinders was the small company of 
Leeds and Catlin, who later formed the 
disc-making Talk-O-Phone Company. 
The Leeds and Catlin records lead to 
many speculations. None is identified 
by announcement and can be recog- 
nized largely only by tone and speed. 
They are all brown wax and all were 
recorded at speeds up to 180 RPM. 
They have tremendous volume causing 
us to ponder the process. They prob- 
ably started about 1900 and may have 
pioneered in a high speed record, at- 
tempting to accomplish on a standard 
size record the volume produced by a 
five inch Concert” or “Grand” record. 
If so, they may have influenced the 
adoption of the “high speed” records 

of 160 RPM made by Edison and 
Columbia. 

John Young- told me that when he 
recorded for Leeds and Catlin, all the 
equipment was hidden behind curtains 
to protect the recording secrets. 

The speed of 160 RPM, so rigidly ad- 



hered to by Edison after the advent of 
the moulded records in 1902, provides 
us with the only criterion by which we 
can judge early day recorded voices. 
Disc companies themselves indiscrimi- 
nately recorded at a variety of speeds. 

Still much of what we think we know 
is not hard- fact. Much of the history 
has slipped through our fingers the 
same way the N. Y. record dealer let 
Minnie Emmett slip away. 

And that is the way so much has gone 
beyond reach — early records have been 
spoiled from damp storage — early ma- 
chines destroyed as play things when 
they passed from active use. Today, all 
we can do is to cherish every spotted 
and cracked survivor of those pioneer 
days when records did little more than 
whisper; and resolve never to pass up 
investigating even the most common- 
place cylinder. Too much has already 
been lost. q 

* John Young was a well known tenor, record- 
ing at times under the name of Harry Anthony. 
He began making records in 1903. He was teamed 
with Fred Wheeler who used the name James 
Harrison on early records; and later sang in vari- 
ous quartettes. 





(Reviews by the Graphic editor, unless iden- 
tified otherwise.) 



WORLD WAR I SONGS , by Frederick G. Vogel. 

In this fascinating tome, Frederick Vog- 
el has included an alphabetical listing of 
some 7500 vintage songs about ’’the war to end 
all wars." This is the most comprehensive 
compilation of its kind ever to appear in a 
single book, but that is only one of its at- 
tributes. For Vogel has painstakingly ana- 
lyzed the cause-effect relationship between 
the conflict and the songs surrounding it. 

The resulting narrative is liberally speckled 
with vignettes and insights which keep the 

reader eager for more. 

The book, however, was not specifically 
written for antique phonograph and record 
collectors, although the area of its focus 
should be of interest to many NEW AMBEROLA 
GRAPHIC subscribers. Consequently, one must 
use other sources to determine if particular 
titles were recorded. Although all inclu- 
sions were both copyrighted and published (in 
a few instances by vanity presses) , I have 
the distinct impression that most of the 
songs were not etched into grooves. 

But in the case of at least some which 
were actually recorded, World War I Songs 
will undoubtedly enhance the enjoyment of 
those who own the cylinders or discs. For 



one thing, Vogel has included a section which 
gives the complete lyrics for 321 of the 
better-known tunes. This is an obvious boon 
to those of us who enjoy singing along as our 
recordings spin. And this is particularly so 
if time and the elements have left them some- 
what garbled. Moreover, the reproduction of 
illustrations of sheet music covers in this 
chapter is a further plus. 

WORLD WAR I SONGS is a hefty 542 page 
book, and so is the price. Currently avail- 
able hardbound for $85.00 ($88.00 postpaid), 
it may be ordered from McFarland & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Box 611, Jefferson, North Ca- 
rolina 28640 (tel. 910-246-4460). 

(Reviewed by Robert Feinstein) 

Radio Stars: An Illustrated Biographical 
Dictionary of 953 Performers, 1920 through 
1960 , by Thomas A. DeLong. 

"Thumbnail sketches of several hundred 
well known (and lesser known) broadcast per- 
formers" describes this new book to a "T." 
Because radio was in its heyday in the 1930s 
and 40s, one would expect the bulk of this 
volume to focus heavily on the artists of 
that period - and it does: Ted Mack, Burns 
and Allen, Jack Benny, Sammy Kaye, Fred Al- 
len, Jan Peerce, etc. 

But fortunately for record collectors, 
many artists from the 1920s also had radio 
careers and are included: Annette Hanshaw, 
George Olsen, Gladys Rice, B. A. Rolfe, 

Vaughn de Leath, Virginia Rea, Marion Talley, 
Franklyn Baur , Nat Shilkret, Ruth Etting, 
Albert Spalding, Scrappy Lambert, Paul White- 
man . . . even Irving Kaufman and Henry Burr 
rate mini-bios! I was pleased to find a few 
obscure recording artists, such as Ralph 
Kirbery and Billy Hillpot, also included. 









It was surprising to see how many bandleaders 
I've known only through records also had con- 
current (and later) broadcast careers: Gus 

Haenschen (who was a mainstay at Brunswick, 
recording under the name "Carl Fenton"), Andy 
Sannella, Paul Specht, Ted Weems, Bill Wir- 
ges, among others. 

Unfortunately, many more recording art- 
ists also had radio careers, but most were 
never considered "radio stars." While they 
may have been big on record, prolific per- 
formers such as the Arthur Halls, Aileen 
Stanleys, and Johnny Marvins apparently never 
achieved broadcast stardom. And while every- 
one has his or her favorite he feels should 
have been included, there's no denying that 
the bulk of those included were radio head- 
liners at one time or another. I do think, 
however, that the popular W.L.S. artists of 
the 1920s should not have been excluded. 

People such as the Maple City Four, Bradley 
Kincaid, and organist Ralph Waldo Emerson 
were probably more popular on early radio 
than they were on their recordings. I sup- ‘ 
pose this is also the time to put in a plug 
for my favorite singer, Jack Parker, although 
much of his broadcast work in the 1930s was 
limited to 16" transcriptions. 

A very minor complaint is that the Rev- 
elers are referenced in the bios of several 
others, ^*but they don't have an entry of their 
own. Also, if one wants to read about "Uncle 
Don" (who always denied he ever said you- 
know-what after a broadcast!), the index is 
of no help; he has to know that the artist 
was Don Carney. 

Radio Stars (ISBN 0-7864-0149-0) is 
particularly valuable for record collectors 
whose interests also tie in with the golden 
age of radio. It contains just over 300 
pages and is profusely illustrated, averaging 
one portrait to a page. It is available from 
McFarland & Co., Box 611, Jefferson, N.C. 

28640 (910-246-4460) , or on special order 

from your local book store. 

MOANIN' LOW: A Discography of Female Popular 
Vocal Recordings, 1920-1933 , by Ross Laird. 

For collectors who enjoy female vocal- 
ists of the 1920s and early 1930s (and who 
doesn't!), this new work is nothing less than 
astonishing. Imagine having in one volume 
recordings ranging from Ada Jones to Rosa 
Henderson to Frances Langf ord. . . and just 
about everyone else in between! 

Some years ago Ross Laird set about to 
do the impossible: compile a discography of 
all known popular songs sung in English by 
women during the fourteen years delineated. 
This includes recordings made in not only the 
United States, but Great Britain and Austra- 
lia as well. The result is a massive volume 
(768 pages) which comes about as close to a 
life-long goal as possible. 

Here are all the great women blues sing- 
ers; the highly collected Vaughn de Leath, 
Annette Hanshaw, Ruth Etting, etc., film and 
stage performers, dance band vocalists, and 
much more. Laird has included extensive 
listings of film discs, such as Vitaphone, 
when known. Among the Vitaphone performers 
are those recording artists in decline (Anna 
Chandler, Stella Mayhew) and those on the 
rise (such as Baby Frances Gumm in 1929, who 
later became Judy Garland!). His attention 
to detail results in a number of additions 
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being made to discographies previously pub- 
lished, especially when it comes to identi- 
fying pseudonyms and uncredited vocal chor- 
uses on dance records. 

The discography follows a standard for- 
mat, showing recording location and date, 
matrix number and take, title, release infor- 
mation, pseudonyms used, etc. A massive song 
title index of over one hundred pages helps 
locate specific recordings. 

Every conceivable taste in popular music 
is represented, from Victor Herbert melodies 
to Tin Pan Alley to the blues. Singers found 
in the discography range from the classically 
trained New York concert artist to the .back 
street Memphis honky tonk singer. Whether it 
be Virginia Rea, Gladys Rice, Helen Clark, 

Lee Morse, or Ethel Shutta; Elsie Carlilse, 
Gertrude Lawrence, or Florrie Forde; Mamie 
Smith, Sara Martin, Ida Cox or Lizzie Miles - 
- if they recorded between 1920 and 1933, 
chances are you'll find them. It's no wonder 
that this discography has been nominated for 
an ARSC Award for Excellence. 

MOANIN' LOW (ISBN 0-313-29241-8) is pub- 
lished by Greenwood Press, P.O. Box 5007, 
Westport, CT 06991 (tel. 1-800-225-5800). 

Binqanq (The official publication of Club 
Crosby), Wayne L. Martin, Editor. 

There's quite a sense of heritage here, 
as the Club Crosby has just celebrated its 
sixtieth anniversary! Their publication 
appears twice a year, and issues are packed 
with the entire gamut of Crosby-related 
information: articles, interviews, book and 
record reviews, old advertisements, photos, 
etc . , etc . 

A sampling from their latest 60-page 
issue: "I Hated Being Bing's Brother"; "Re- 
membering Dorothy Lamour"; "A Crooner's In- 
terrupted Melody" (an in-depth article about 
Russ Columbo) ; "Crosby by Cagny"; ads with 
Bing endorsing Zonolite (!); and much more. 
There's a great photo of Crosby and A1 Rink- 
er — they can't be more than teenagers — and 
even a plug for a Bing Crosby home page on 
the Internet! 

Binqanq is a must for those who collect 
and admire the venerable American institution 
known as Bing Crosby. It is edited and pub- 
lished by long-time Graphic subscriber Wayne 
Martin. A reasonable $11.00 membership 
brings two of these large issues per year, 
plus free classified ads. Remit to: Wayne L. 
Martin, 435 So. Holmes Ave . , Kirkwood, MO 
63122. 



(cont. from page 8) 

Berliner company would not have been amused. 

Perhaps time and patience will eventu- 
ally deliver us some scrap of documentation 
which will explain the existence of this 
record. Meanwhile, we must be content to 
regard this particular "pirate" disc as a 
Berliner sibling rather than an offspring. 

George Paul is co-author of the soon to be 
released book The Talking Machine, an Illus - 
trated Compendium 1877-1929 . He can be 

reached at: 126 S. Main Street, Mt. Morris, NY 
14510. 
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" A Summer Sell-Off " 

by Martin F. Bryan 





The summer of 1919 saw both Victor and Colum- 
bia getting ready to publish their next annu- 
al catalogues. (Columbia's was published as 
of September and was labeled "1919," while 
Victor's came a month later and was designa- 
ted "1920.") As new selections were added, 
old ones had to be dropped; otherwise, deal- 
ers would get buried under an increasingly 
unwieldy number of records. 



Both companies evidently had the same idea at 
about the same time: Make the records soon 

to be dropped sound like they would become 
rare, old collectors' items! Another simil- 
arity is that both companies published full 
retail prices... no cuts just because they 
were soon to become obsolete. 

Columbia's 32-page brochure cut deeply — 
approximately 787 domestic records, or about 
three times what they were currently adding 
on an annual basis. Notably, they cut many 
of the lesser songs from World War I ("We 
Don't Want the Bacon," "The Beast of Berlin,' 
"Paul Revere, Won't You Ride for Us Again?" 
etc.). In fact, there were some records cut 
which had been issued since the previous 
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Rare Editions 

TLTERE is a final chance for you to secure certain 
Columbia records listed in this catalog, which 
will soon not be purchasable at any price. 

On account of the steady month by month increase to 
our lists, it is impossible for Columbia dealers to carry 
the enormous stock which would be required. There- 
fore, the following records are being cut from our lists 
to make room for our new recordings. 

Before the final elimination we give you this last 
opportunity to secure these soon-to-be “rare editions’’ 
for your musical library. 

Each one is a perfect Columbia record. 

Act quickly while they last. 



catalogue, so they were on the market for 
less than a year. Columbia evidently felt 
that since the war was over, many of these 
less popular war songs would have little 
appeal. Victor, on the other hand, must have 
believed just the opposite. Perhaps return- 
ing soldiers would have such nostalgia for 
the recent war that they would want musical 
mementos, so Victor cut no war songs from 

their catalogue. 

* 

Other Columbia cuts included their last 
William Howard Taft record and William Jen- 
nings Bryan record; many older 12" dance 
records by Prince's Band and Orchestra; the 
majority of 12" operatic records by Baklan- 
off, Bronskaja, Campanari, Constantino; and 
all remaining records by Blanchart, Fremstad, 
Sembach, and de Cisneros. 

Victor's brochure cut even more records than 
Columbia’s — about 1036. The end of an era 
came when they cut their last remaining one- 
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sided American black label records: 37 10" 

and 100 12", including the last cornet solo 
by turn-of-the-century performer Jules Levy. 
Many operatic and classical records pressed 
from imported masters were dropped from all 
series. A couple hundred Red Seals got cut, 
though most artists were treated equitably. 
Similar to Columbia, Constantino received 
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Gerald Marks led an or 
in Chicago in the 192C 
ded over a dozen sides 
r Columbia in 1927 anc 



deep slashing, while only four Caruso discs — 

all pre-1906 with piano accompaniment — got 
dropped. 

Why such huge cuts in both catalogues? I can 
only speculate that with the recent emergence 
of many new labels (Gennett, Aeolian-Vocal- 
ion, 9" Emerson, etc.) the two companies 
wanted to make their dealers leaner and more 
competitive. Also, records were selling 
quite well in the immediate post-war boom, so 
why offer more records when fewer would sell 



19 

just as well? Perhaps there are other expla- 
nations as well. 

Did the records cut in 1919 ever achieve 
"collectors' items" status? A number of the 
more than 1800 records these two companies 
cut were slow sellers and turn up very rarely 
nowadays; they can be considered "rare edi- 
tions." Many of the others, however, nearly 
eighty years later are still worth about what 
they retailed for in 19191 
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composed ‘All 



Gerald Marks, a Tin Pan Alley 
composer best known for the song 
‘All of Me,” died at his home yes- 
terday. He was 96. 

“All of Me,” written in 1931 
with Seymour Simons, has been 
recorded by artists including Paul 
Whiteman, Louis Armstrong, 
Count Basie, Johnny Ray, Willie 
Nelson and Frank Sinatra. 

Marks also contributed to the 
scores of four Broadway shows, 
including “Ziegfeld Follies,” and 
wrote for events ranging from 
school -safety programs to World 
War II bond drives. % 

Another of his notable tunes. “Is 
It True What They Say About 



Dixie?” was written in 1936 with 
Irving Caesar and Sammy Lemer. 
It was made popular by A1 Jolson 
and later recorded by Rudy Vallee. 

Until five years ago, Marks was 
still giving college lectures about 
his days writing music in Tin Pan 
Alley, and at the time of his death 
was finishing a book, “What I 
Found in the Alley.” 

For his 96th birthday, he wrote 
the song “At My Age, Why Ask?” 
and sang it to friends who called 
to ask about his health. 

Marks instructed that no serv- 
ice be held, and that the epitaph 
on his urn read: “All of Me.” 






HE WROTE THE SONGS: Tin Pan Alley veteran Gerald Marks 
composed the music for four Broadway shows. 194a t.ie pnot, 



Mae Barnes , 89, Jazz Singer 
Famous for the Charleston 



By STEPHEN HOLDEN 

Mae Barnes, the sassy pop-jazz 
singer and dancer who introduced 
the Charleston on Broadway and lat- 
er became a New York nightclub 
legend, died at Jamaica Hospital in 
Boston on Dec. 13. She was 89. 

She was being treated for cancer, 
said a friend, the theater historian 
Delilah Jackson. 

At the height of her popularity, Ms. 
Barnes appeared so frequently at the 
Bon Soir, a Greenwich Village caba- 
ret, that the club was nicknamed 
“the Barnes Soir.” 

Famous for her special material 
— songs like “(I Ain’t Gonna Be No) 
Topsy,” an assertion of black pride 
that was ahead of its time — and 
famous for her irreverent interpola- 
tions into familiar lyrics, Ms. Barnes 
loved to poke fun at the songs of the 
day. Twisting a key line in Harold 
Aden’s “One for My Baby,” the 
words “set ’em up Joe,” became 
“stick ’em up, Joe.” 

Other signature songs included 
“On the Sunny Side of the Street,” 
“I’m Gonna Sit Right Down and 
Write Myself a Letter,” “Sweet 
Georgia Brown” and “They Raided 
the Joint and Took Everybody Down 
but Me,” all sung in a rhythmically 
charged style that combined the in- 



sinuation of the bawdy blues with 
taut jazz phrasing. 

Ms. Barnes, whose original name 
was Edith May Stith, was bom in 
New York in 1907 and grew up in 
Manhattan. At age 12 she dropped 
out of school, telling the administra- 
tion she was moving to Cleveland, 
and got a job as a chorus girl at the 
Plantation Club in Harlem. She 
toured the South as a vaudeville per- 
former and in 1924 made her Broad- 
way debut in the revue “Runnin’ 
Wild.” The show, which introduced 
the Charleston to Broadway, also 
featured another legend-to-be, Eliza- 
beth Welch. 

As a stage performer. Ms. Barnes 
was nicknamed “the bronze Ann 
Pennington,” after the Broadway 
dancing star of George White’s Scan- 
dals. Her dancing in the national tour 
of another show, “Shuffle Along,” led 
Bill Robinson to call her “the great- 
est living female tap dancer.” When 
a car accident in 1938 fractured her 
pelvis, she turned to singing. 

“I took the rhythm from my danc- 
ing and put it in my songs,” she later 
said. As her cabaret career devel- 
oped, she graduated from dives to 
more upscale New York clubs like 
Cerutti, the Little Casino and the 



Blue Angel. In the early 1950’s she 
became the mainstay of the Bon Soir, 
the cellar club on Eighth Street in 
Greenwich Village that later became 
a showcase for Barbra Streisand. A 
favorite of high society, she frequent- 
ly performed at Elsa Maxwell’s par- 
ties and counted the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor among her friends. 

She also appeared in a 1950 edition 
of the “Ziegfeld Follies” that closed 
in Boston. Her final Broadway ap- 
pearance was in 1954 in the Dorothy 



From Harlem to 
Broadway to 
Greenwich Village 
to Elsa Maxwell’s. 



Fields-Arthur Schwartz musical “By 
the Beautiful Sea,” starring Shirley 
Booth. 

She continued to perform in clubs 
around the world into the 1960’s and 
recorded for Atlantic and Vanguard 
Records. She is prominently fea- 
tured on “The Erteguns’ New York: 
New York Cabaret Music,” (Atlan- 
tic), an anthology released in 1987. 

No immediate family members 
survive. 






We didn't feel it necessary to 
report on the death of Tinv Tim 
earlier this winter. "Tim," 
whose real name was Herbert 
Khaury, did much to popularize 
music and recording artists from 
the past — he even paid a 
tribute to pioneer S.H. Dudley 
on his recent CD, "Girl." 



More over . . . . 



Ft. Lauderdale, FL. Dec. 9* 1996 



Wilf Carter, Canadian country star 



The Associated Press 

TORONTO — Wilf Carter, a 
Canadian country music legend 
whose career spanned six de- 
cades, has died at his home in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. He was 91. 

Mr. Carter, best known to U.S. 
country music fans as Montana 
Slim, died on Thursday. He was 
diagnosed with a stomach tumor 
two months ago. 

Mr. Carter, the son of a Baptist 



minister, was born in Port Hil- 
ford, Nova Scotia, on Dec. 18, 
1904. As a child, he was inspired 
by a touring Swiss yodeler and 
developed a distinctive yodel that 
became a trademark of his 
performances. 

In 1923 he went west, working 
first in the Alberta grain fields. 
He sang at dances, bunkhouses 
and parties and was hired by a 
Calgary radio station to sing in 



their weekly hoedowns. 

In the early ’3 Os, Mr. Carter re- 
corded an audition demo of Swiss 
Moonlight Lullaby and The Cap- 
ture of Albert Johnson, which 
RCA Victor released in 1933. 

When Mr. Carter went to New 
York after landing his own radio 
show, a woman who was typing 
out his songs gave him the name 
Montana Slim and it stuck. 



In the 1940s, Mr. Carter re- 
turned to Calgary, where he hurt 
his back in a car accident, sidelin- 
ing him from touring for much of 
the decade. In the ’50s, he re- 
sumed touring, playing his songs 
about cowboy life, fur trappers 
and other bits of Canadiana. 

Mr. Carter was inducted into 
the Canadian music hall of fame 
in 1985 and recorded his last al- 
bum, Whatever Happened to All 
Those Years, in 1988. 




Wally Rose 



San Francisco Chronicle 
January 14 , 1997 

Wally Rose 



Legendary jazz pianist Wally 
Rose died Sunday of cancer at a 
convalescent home in Walnut 
Creek. He was 83. 

Famed as a ragtime stylist, Mr. 
Rose played in Lu Watters’ Yerba 
Buena Jazz 
Band before 
World War H, 
playing along- 
side Turk Mur- 
phy, Bob Scob- 
ey and Clancy 
Hayes. 

“Wally 
helped kindle 
the flame that 
sparked the tra- 
ditional jazz revival in the 1940s,” 
said his friend, Peter Mintun. 

“He was the first pianist to re- 
cord many of Scott Joplin’s tunes, 
including ‘Pineapple Rag.’ ” 

Born in Oakland, Mr. Rose was 
educated as a classical pianist and 
over the years made more than 100 
records for the Columbia and 
Good Time Jazz labels. 

He played at the Newport Jazz 
Festival and performed with Ar- 
thur Fiedler and the San Francisco 
Symphony, playing works by Bee- 
thoven, Debussy and others*' 

A • • 

A. '“shrewd investor,” said Min- 
tun, Mr. Rose has reportedly left 
his sizable estate to the San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory of Music, the 
money to be used for music schol- 
arships. 

A bachelor and former mem- 
ber of the Bohemian Club, he 
leaves no immediate survivors. 

The Oakmont Memorial Park 
in Lafayette is in charge of funeral 
arrangements, which were incom- 
plete yesterday. A memorial is also 
planned in San Francisco at a date 
to be announced. 



IRVING LEVIN 



Irving Levin, retired musician, 
teacher, and record collector, died in 
Rego Park, New York, on 4 January, 1997. 
Born in Philadelphia on 7 March, 1915, 
he was active for decades as a flutist, 
clarinetist, and saxophonist, playing in 
a number of Broadway shows and on sev- 
eral cast recordings including "Call Me 
Madam” (RCA-Victor, 1950), "Wish You 
Were Here" (RCA-Victor, 1952), and 
"First Impressions" (Columbia, 1959). 

He later worked as a quality control 
manager for Miconics Industries, an 
electronics firm, from which he retired 
in 1983. 

Mr. Levin collected woodwind record- 
ings primarily and was responsible for 
recording as well as rescuing and pre- 
serving many unique broadcast transcrip- 
tions of important flutists — notably 
those of his own teacher, flutist Fred- 
erick Wilkins (1907-1968) and Wilkins' 
teacher, Georges Barr&re (1876-1944). 
Outside of the record collecting commu- 
nity he corresponded with prominent mu- 
sicians and composers, many of whom he 
had met while stationed in Paris at the 
war's end. 

Irving will no doubt be known to many 
NAG readers. Those of us who had the 
pleasure of meeting him are not likely 
to forget his versatility or the extent 
of his personal generosity. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Sylvia, and their two 



daughters. 



— William Shaman 



Our thanks to Gavin McDonough, 
Wil Graham, Ken Sweeney, David 
Cash and Bill Shaman. 



New York Times 
January 17. 1997 



George Handy, 76, 

A Jazz Arranger 

. • 

George Handy, an arranger and 
composer with a distinctive, rich mu- 
sical vocabulary, died on Jan. 8 at 
Sullivan County Community General 
Hospital in Harris, N.Y. He was 76. 

The cause was heart disease, said 
his wife, Elaine Lewis. 

Mr. Handy is best known for a $et 
of albums he collaborated on with the 
saxophonist Zoot Sims, for whom he 
was playing piano. Recorded in the 
1950’s and long out of print, “Zoot,” 
“Zoot Plays Four Altos” (which fea- 
tured Mr. Sims overdubbing the or- 
chestrations) and others in the set 
showed Mr. Handy’s abilities with a 
reed section. 

Mr. Handy was influential in other 
ways as well, with a list of swing era 
associations that includes some of 
the best orchestras and bands of the 
time. After attending New York Uni- 
versity and Juilliard, where he stud- 
ied with Aaron Copland, he went on 
to play piano or arrange for Benny 
Goodman, Artie Shaw, Stan Kenton, 
the Dorsey brothers, Babe Russih, 
Gene Krupa, Jack Teagarden and 
Raymond Scott. 

For several years in the early 
1940’s, he provided music for Boyd 
Raeburn’s progressive orchestra, 
giving it much of its harmonic per- 
sonality. 

In 1946, he was named as the top 
arranger in Downbeat and Metro- 
nome magazines; a year later, Es- 
quire named him the best arranger 
of the year. 

He also composed for Paramount 
Studios and the Armed Forces Radio 
Service. The 1950 album “The Ja2t 
Scene” featured his “Bloos,” an ex- 
tended composition; the piece 
brought him more acclaim. In the 
1960’s, he wrote compositions for the 
New York Saxophone Quartet. 

In addition to his wife, he is sur- 
vived by three children. 
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LANDMARK TALKING MACHINE HISTORY FOR COLLECTORS 



THE TALKING MACHINE, AN ILLUSTRATED COMPENDIUM 1877-1929 

ly 3'mdkf. C. dalUijits- wruL J. (Paul 



Authors T.C. Fabrizio and G.F. Paul (a longtime NAG contributor) have combined an 
authoritative text, 550 full color photographs, detailed captions, index, bibliography and a 
guide to values in a beautiful, large format, hardcover volume. The text describes in 
chronological detail the development and growth of the early talking machine industry 
including its societal impact. Much new information is presented, making the Compendiun 

the most complete talking machine reference book available. 

The 550 color photographs illustrate talking machines from over 20 collections in the U.S. 

and Europe. Detailed captions describe numerous one-of-a-kind machines, as well as 
virtually all known types offered by Edison, Columbia. Victor, Zonophone, Talkophone, 
Berliner, Eldridge Johnson and others. Pictured, as well are many Pathes, Liorets. Bettinis 
Polyphones, Aretinos, Busy Bees and other rarities. You’ll find, for example, three 
different types of treadle Graphophones, specially decorated EdisoaPhonographs. early 
coin-operated machines, Keenophones, Orthophonic \ ictrolas, obscure disc machines of 
the 'teens, Vitaphones, Tinfoil Phonographs, talking dolls, various Class "M" Phonographs, 
Amberolas, late '20s Edison machines, all known variations of Amet-motored instruments, 
Victrolas (including the "Pooley" VTLA, exotic woods, specially' decorated, etc. ). Bell- 
Tainter derived Graphophones (Types E. C. U, l K), toy talking machines, etc., etc., etc. 
\ ouH also find pictures of some of the world's rarest cylinder and disc records, catalogues, 
adverts and ephemera. Such an exhaustiv e study of hundreds of different talking machines 

has never before been offered. 



likely to encounter. This 



machines 



date 



shipping where applicable. NAG readers who send a check or money' order RECEIVED 
BEFORE APRIL 15th 1997, will pay only S65.00 plus FREE SHIPPING in the 
Continental U.S. or Canada or personal delivery to the April Boundbrook. NJ show' (if 
available in time) or the Union. IL show. Arrangements for personal delivery MUST be 
made at least two weeks in advance. Foreign orders olease send draft in T T nnllar* anH 



postage 



tax per book. 






Ertcf; advance-ordered book m[[ be signed by botfj authors. 



Send 



George Paul, 126 South Main St.. Mt. Morris, NT 14510 716-658-9001 (evenings) 
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wanted 



wanted 



wanted 



DICK SPOTTSWOOD ' S moved, along with fami- 
ly, possessions & all the 78s, from Alba- 
nian to West Indian, more of which will 
always be welcomed at: 10511 De Neane Rd. 
Silver Spring, MD 20903. Phone: 301-431- 
2955; e-mail: rspottsw@capaccess.org 

( 101 ) 



WANTED: Emerson crank-up phonographs and 

parts. Emerson 6", 7", & 12" records. 
Also any Emerson related items, such as 
literature, record dusters, etc. Thanks, 
Herb Rhyner, 123 Columbus Place, Roselle 
Park, NJ 07204. (98) 



WANTED : Victor Victrolas, 2nd style 
V.T.L.A. & 1st style VV-XVI. Kenneth R. 
Washer, 27829 Western Golf Dr., Livonia, 
Michigan 48154. Ph. 313-427-8445 (97) 



HELP!' COLLECTOR OF MILITARY (CONCERT) 
BAND and wind and percussion solos, du- 
ets, etc. is in last stages of compiling 
Victor Company catalogues. Needs many 
records. Send lists with prices or ask 
for lists of wants. Need 7", 8", 10", 

14" sizes. Particularly need "Consoli- 
j dated Talking Machine," pre-dog "Eldridge 
..Johnson", Monarch, DeLuxe types and edu- 
Icational. Also seek other labels: Ameri- 
can, 7" Berliner (all performers) , Colum- 
bia, Brunswick, Busy Bee, Climax, Cort, 

D & R, Diamond, Edison, Emerson, Federal, 
Gennett, Lakeside, Leeds, Little Wonder, 
Lyric, Marconi, Oxford, Path£, Puritan, 
Rex, Silvertone, Star, Zonophone, etc. 
Cylinders too. Write: Frederick P. Will- 
iams, 8313 Shawnee Street, Philadelphia, 
PA 19118. (ft, ) 



WANTED: Contralto CHRISTINE MILLER re- 
cordings on Edison discs and cylinders or 
Victor discs, and ETHEL WATERS' "Tigar 
Rag" on Black Swan or any label. Dan 
Clemson, 604 N. Market St., Mechanics- 
burg, PA 17055; (717) 697-4271. (97) 



t 

Wanted anything about: 1) Dolly Dawn and 
her Dawn Patrol; 2) Vernon Dalhart A.K.A. 
Jeff Calhoun, Toby Little, etc., etc. 3) 
Vaughn de Leath A.K.A. Gloria Geer, Gloria 
Vonderleath, etc. Records any format, 
photographs, sheet music, radio magazines, 
theatre playbills, posters and/or anything 
else. Melvin Alcorn, 3048 4th Ave . , 
Sacramento, CA 95817. Phone (916) 457- 
8127. (96) 



Wanted : Victrola Tungs Tone Needles (full 
tone) in red and gold tins. Alan Linder- 
man, 18415 Lancashire Rd., Detroit, Mich- 
igan 48223. (313) 835-0457. (103) 



WANTED : Charles Magnante LP titled: HIS 
AND HERS (Accordion) , COOK #1014; Charles 
Magnante LP titled: DANCE MUSIC (Accordi- 
on), COLONIAL #116; Walter Erikson LP 
titled: ACCORDION WALTZES . COLONIAL # ST 
LP 693; 78 RPM COLUMBIA 12069F, Russian 

Novelty Orch: The Swallow Waltz/Have Pity 
on Me. William Alberico, 1604 Washington 
Ave., Santa Monica, CA 90403. (99) 




The Phonoscope - Faithful reprint of this 
rare January 1899 issue. 20 large-size 
pages packed with fascinating original 
information, ads & photos. $4.25 (U.S.); 
$4.65, foreign — New Amberola Phono. Co. 



RUTH ETTING!!! Anything pertaining to and 
picturing Ruth Etting that I do not have. 
Seeking musical short subjects ("talk- 
ies"), photographs, sheet music, radio 
magazines, theatre playbills, posters, 
stereoptican viewcards , etc., featuring 
Ruth. Russell Wilson, 14 Reynolds Drive, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 06492-3934. (96) 



WANTED - Black storage albums for 10" 
records. The kind I want opens like a 
notebook, and holds ten or twelve rec- 
ords. Must be in excellent condition. 
Call or write: John Simons, 124 S. Main 
St., Apt. #6, St. Albans, VT 05478. 802- 

524-0132. (99) 



Wanted: 78 RPM records from the 1920s and 
'30s. Jazz, Blues, Hillbilly, Cajun, 
Vocals, Stomps, Jug Bands, Washboard 
Bands, etc. Tony Peterson, 10291 
Mississippi Blvd, Coon Rapids, MN 55433. 

acp@ironwood.cray.com (612) 422 - 8889 / 

683-5621. (99) 



Wanted: Edison cylinders by "Polk Miller 
and His Old South Quartette." 2 minute 
wax: #10332, 10333, 10334 and Blue Amber- 
ols #2175, 2176, 2177 & 2178. Ken 
Flaherty, Jr., 7279 Turkey Creek Road, 
Waverly , TN 37185. (615) 296-4578. (99) 

► OB A mm mm mmm mm M mm m amm mm mm ■ - __ M 

Wanted - Emerson crank-up phonographs and 
parts, Emerson 6", 7", & 12" records. Al- 
so any Emerson related items, such as 
literature, record dusters, etc. Also 
Victor machines with the Victor Victrola 
decal on lid. Thanks, Herb Rhyner, 123 
Columbus Place, Roselle Park, N.J. 07204. 

(99) 



HELP! ! 



Urgently need copy of 



10" Victor Monarch #3244 



"Honored Dead" 



by Sousa's Band 



call Fred Williams 



215-247-0410 




HIGH GRADE MULTI-PLAY NICKEL PLATED 
STEEL PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 




□ FULL TONE □ SOFT TONE 

OVER ONE MILLION SOLD I ! 



*see our ad in Section 2 of this issue* 



Wanted : TALKING BOOK CORP . : Small Emerson- 
produced records glued to cardboard fig- 
ures and to children’s books. I can't use' 
loose records, but if you have any still 
attached to the figures or books please 
write. Also want 78 rpm picture records 
and Jump Blues, R&B , Blues or Rockabilly 
45s on original US labels. Thanks! Marc 
Grobman, 94 Paterson Rd., Fanwood, NJ 
07023 (96) 

• m mm mmm mam ^m mm ^m mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mam mm mm mam mm mm mam amm mm mm mm mm mm mm m mm mm mm mm mm mm mm 

WANTED : For personal/family reasons — 
recordings by the P & 0 Quartet (cass- 
ette dubs acceptable — just need to hear 
what they sounded like) . Lisa Zahlmann, 
1944 Strand, Missoula, MT 59801-5410. 

(98) 



WANTED - Recording reproducer for Edison 
Standard Phonograph, plus the blank wax 
cylinders. Jack Nelson, 911 Riverside 
Ave., Walhalla , No. Dak. 58282-0112 (98) 




WANTED: 300 cardboard pegs with tops (the 
type Tim Goon made) for a cylinder cabi- 
net. All black funnel style horn for 
Trademark Berliner Motor and slip-on 
crank for Victor I. Phillip Drexler, 
1175 E. Ripley Ave., St. Paul, MN 55109. 
(612) 771-8630. (95) 





(or sale 



Send me your want lists of 78's, 45’s, 

LP ' s . Ask for available records by art- 
ists. For $1*. 25 receive "Ideas on Begin- 
ning a 78's Record Collection" - 
Frederick P. Williams, 8313 Shawnee 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19118. (96) 

^ • toV • • M • • 1 * I ^ 

FOR SALE : Victor V oak horn excellent, 
$3200. Art Faner. (503) 3636-8193. (98) 



RECORD price lists. Specify cylinders (2 
and 4 minute) &/or 78s (includes early 
recording artists from 'teens and 20's, 
40's-50's big band and vocalists, count- 
ry, H-O-W paper records) . LSASE to Steve 
Muller, 208 N. Gjertson, Stoughton, WI 
53589. (96) 



Original Columbia Numerical Catalog. Eth- 
nic Victor-Columbia-Polydor-Telef unken- 
Radiofunken 78's. Capitol Ethnic LP ' s . 
Walter Mitziga, P.0. Box 49412, Chicago, 
Illinois 60649. (99) 




Six different British made NOS needle 
tins for sale $6.25 ea. w/100 needles: 
Gallotone Gold, Columbia Gold, Troubadour 
Gold, Perfect, & Trek. W/200 needles: 
Troubadour Silver. Please add $1.00 
postage with each order in the continent- 
al U.S. Steven E. Medved, 12556 National 
Dr., Grafton, OH 44044. (97) 

V • 



ENRICO CARUSO - 20 different 78 RPM rec- 
ords, single and double face, 10" and 
12", good to excellent condition. All for 
$39 including domestic shipping by USPS 
Special 4th Class. Phone Tom Hawthorn at 
(916) 773-4727 during the day to order. 




FOR SALE - Tapered oak reamer for your 
Amberol cylinders. Reams them to the ori- 
ginal size. Fancy grip handle, accurately 
tapered. $16 + $1.50 shipping. Ron 
Miller, Route 1, Box 21, Bagley, MN 56621 
or call (218) 694-6951. (99) 







Auctions 



Hey there! I've been sending out auction 
lists of (mostly) 78 RPM discs for over 
30 years and vou are still not on ray 
mailing list? Send me your name and add- 
ress now for free lists, the upcoming 
ones being loaded with 20 ' s and 30 's 
dance, jazz, country, and many other cat- 
egories. My lists are made up of con- 
signment lots, and like a stamp collect- 
or's mixture, who knows what will ap- 
pear? BILL FRASE, 1957 Drew Aye. So., 
Minneapolis, MN 55416-3617. (99) 



V 5 ' 



FOR AUCTION - Records of the golden 78 
rpm era. Please request free lists, is- 
sued irregularly but worth waiting for! 
Records, P.O. Box 528, Vestal, NY 13851- 
0528. (95) 



RECORD AUCTIONS - Cylinders and Discs 
(lateral & vertical cut) 1895-1955+. All 
sizes and categories. Free lists issued 
quarterly to active bidders. Arthur S. 
Par4 , 46 Bay Road, Shelburne, VT 05482. 

(98) 



78 RPM Auctions ’- Greatly expanded - each 
issue includes thousands of popular, per- 
sonality, classicals, vocals, jazz, coun- 
try and western, vaudeville, dance bands, 
ethnic, military, spoken word 1900 — 
1940s. Free lists. Never a minimum bid. 
David A. Reiss, 3920 Eve Dr., Seaford, NY 
11783. (97) 



WHAT KIND OF MUSIC DO YOU LIKE? We have 
great lists coming up soon. Edison discs 
and cylinders (current) ; classical 78s 
and LPs on May 1; and Jazz 78s and LPs on 
June 15. Ask for the lists you want - 
they're free! Tom Hawthorn, 77 Columbia 
Ave., Roseville, CA 95678. Phone/Fax: 
(916) 773-4727. (96) 



COLUMBIA PHONO. COMPANION (Vol. II) 
The authoratative guide to disc 
Graphophones & Grafonolas with il- 
lustrations of each Columbia disc 
product 1899-1929. Company histo- 
ry, production dates, original 
prices, etc. 270 pages, hardbound. 
Pub. @ $29.95. Our Price: $26.95+ 
$1.75 postage 




ROWE 



RARE 



RECORDS 



VTCTROLA REPAIR SERVICE 



1 9 CLIFF ST #2 



SINCE 1976 

78's - 45's - 33 's 



ST JOHNSBURY VT 05819 



Send for our periodic 



Post-War 78rpm Auction Lists: 
Blues, Rhythm and Blues, 



Modem Jazz, Doo Wop, Roch n Roll, 




Rockabilly, Country, Hillbilly, 






Dudebilly, Western Swing 



Strong buyer o f Post-War 7 8 rpm records. 



Wlu*n m town, slop by and visit our 

3,800 square foot store. 

Movie Posters-Boobs-Sheet Mu.-ic & more! 



Fast, Courteous Service 
Reasonable Labor Rates 
Reasonable Prices 
Via U.P.S. 



A 

» 



Call Toll-Free! 



Mark M. Johnston 
c/o ROWE'S RARE RECORDS 
522 SOUTH BASCOM AVE. 

SAN JOSE, CA 95128, USA 
(408) 294-7200 ph/fax 



1-800-239-4188 (anytime) 



Free Catalog ! - Send long SASE 



A variety of different auctions: Picture 
records & labels, postwar jazz & vocals, 
country & bluegrass, blues & R&B . Write 
for list(s), but please specify which 
one(s). Marc Grobman, 94 Paterson Rd., 
Fanwood, NJ 07023. (96) 






AUCTION : First time offered collection of 
very old and newer 78 rpm records. Send 
a LSASE to get our FREE list! Also have 
Sonora phonograph parts for sale (Motor, 
Turntable, Crank, etc.). We collect Cal 
Stewart and other early comical artists. 
Have any? Jerry LeQuieu, Box 2, Malin, 
Oregon 97632. (99) 



78 RPM Record and periodic cylinder auc- 
tions. Auction lists published every six 
to eight weeks. Offerings include popu- 
lar 1905 - 1950, Western 1920 ' s-1950 ' s , 
jazz, blues, dance bands, etc. Free 90 
minute audio cassettes with every $100 
in auction winnings. P & L Antiques and 
Collectibles, P.O.Box 621461, Orangevale, 
CA 95662. (97) 



THE 






DISC PHONOGRAPHS 



and the Diamond Discs 



a history with illustrations by George L Frow 



Look for the Dog - An Illustrated His - 
tory to Victor Talking machines . Il- 
lustrations to every Victor product 
1901-1929. Production dates & quanti- 
ties; company history; service & re- 
pair instructions, etc. 335 pages, 
soft cover. Published at $19.95. Our 
Price : $17.95 + $1.25 postage. 




The Edison Disc Phonographs & the 
Diamond Discs , by George Frow. 
History of every known machine (in 
eluding art models), equipment, 
record production photos, etc. A 
wealth of information! 298 pages. 

Pub. @ $34.95 
95 plus $1 



hardbound . 
Price: $31 



Our 



75 postage 




Li 



MB 



See our other books elsewhere in this issue. Vermont residents must add 



5% state sales tax 




for shipping. Remember 



ign 
that 




please add an additional 6 0 jzf per book 
an order for three or more books will be 



shipped post free. 















Vole* and 



(Robison) 

Will* id Robison and Hit Piano 



American 

Celebrity Recordings 
1900 - 1925 

Julian Morton Moses 
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Winner 1996 
ARSC Award 
For Excellence! 



V\/yV 



WILLARD ROBISON 
AND HIS PIANO: 

A DISCOGRAPHY 



1 ) American Celebrity Recordings 1900-1925 . A classic reference 
now revised and expanded. Lists all acoustic Red Seals plus im- 
portant recordings on Columbia, Brunswick & Vocalion. Includes 
artist notes and more. 212 pages, 6" x 9". Pub. at $12.95. Our 
Price ; $10.95 + $1.25 P & H. 

" ' 7-11, Lix, and Hoagy — Gennett Studios and the Birth of 

Recorded Jazz . 260+ pages, hardbound, with photos. Published at 
$24.95. Our Price : $21.95 postpaid. 

3) Edison Cylinder Phonograph Companion . George Frow's long-await- 
ed revised and expanded edition with complete details on every Edi- 
son machine, reproducer, etc., etc. 385 pages, hardbound. Pub- 
lished at $39.95. Our Price ; $37.95, postpaid (foreign add $1.00) 

4) Berliner Gramophone Records — American Issues . Paul Charosh's 

new book cross-referencing every known U.S. Berliner record, along 
with every known variation (see review in NAG #91). 325+ pages. 

Published at $75.00. Our Price ; $64.95, postpaid (save over $10) 

5) Willard Robison & His Piano: A Discography . The late Brian 
Boyd's detailed study of .this unique composer/pianist/vocalist. 
Nicely illustrated, 30+ pages, large format on heavy coated stock. 
$5.95 plus $1.25 P & H. 

6) American Jukebox - The Classic Years . Opulent full-color photos 

of equipment, etc., covering 1937-1948. 110 pages, softbound, 8| x 

10". A must for jukebox enthusiasts. Published at $16.95. Our 
Price : $14.95 plus $1.75 P & H. 



by Brian G. Bovd 



Funny Woman 
Fanny Brice, 
300 pages ( 
Published at 



- The Life & Times of 
by Barbara Grossman. 

rbound); some photos. 
$12.95. $6.95 postpaid 
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PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 



Edison Standard - Large horn & crane 
Edison Home - Large horn & crane 
Edison Triumph - Cygnet horn 
Edison Concert (Opera) - Wood horn 
U.S. Opera - Very rare & mint 
Columbia Cylinder 
Victor III Metal horn 
Victor V Wood horn 



850.00 

850.00 

2300.00 

6000.00 
10 , 000.00 

1500.00 

2000.00 
4000.00 



Buy 3 or more - 20% discount 
Take all 8 - 35% discount 



Edison Reprints For Sale 



Excrpts 



A-4?0 



Phonographs 



191S Explanatory Letter. Edison explains the lack of artists' names 
on labels and strange pairings, lpg. (1.20 



1913 Preliminary Disc List. 16pp. Early 50,000; 80,000; 
83,000 series, plus historical notes and Edison's 



82,000 Sc 



Explanatory Letter. $2.50. 



1917 Diamond Disc Re-Creation Supplement. 12pp., lists 140 records, 
both operatic and popular. $1.95. 

1918 Factory Trouble Shooting Guide. For Duncan Electric Stop 
used on Edison C-250-450 Phonographs. 4pp. $1.95. 

1920 Edison Disc Motor Repair Manual. 24pp. 14 ill. instructions for 
repair and adjustment of most Diamond Disc Phonograph motors. 
Includes 1923 update and also 1912 instruction exerpts. $4.95. 

1927 LP Conversion Kit Instructions. 24pp. 8 ill. instructions on 
installing LP mechanism in Diamond Disc machine, plus New York 
Times story, Locating Key Guide (For 10", 12" Records) . $4.95. 



Bill Montigel 

9637 Magnolia Ave., Riverside, CA 92503 

(909) 689-3137 evenings 



s 



1928 Edison C-2 Electric Phonograph Instruction Book. 8 pages, 4 ill. 
Operating instructions for Edison's first all electric phonograph, 
plus historical notes. $2.95. 

(Reprints use original visuals and historically correct paper) 

ORDER FROM 

Ron Dethlefson, 3605 Christmas Tree Ln., Bakersfield, CA 93306-1 1 R m 
All prices include 1st class U.S. postage. Please add 10% for overseas delivery. ■* 



THE DISC DOCTOR’S 

MIRACLE J|EP 

RECORD CLEANER & brushes!! 

The Superior Cleaner for LP’s, 45’s, & 78’s 

NO MAHER IF ITS A VINYL, SHELLAC OR DIAMOND DISC PRESSING... NO MAHER HOW WELL YOU’VE CARED 
FOR YOUR RECORDINGS... NO MAHER HOW EXACTING YOUR PLAYBACK SYSTEM... UNTIL YOU’VE CLEANED 
YOUR RECORDS WITH THE DISC DOCTOR’S MIRACLE RECORD CLEANER AND BRUSHES YOU’VE YET TO ENJOY 
ALL THE MUSIC YOUR RECORDS HAVE TO OFFER! After a decade of development and evaluation... 



A GUARANTEED SAFE & THOROUGH CLEANING SYSTEM IS NOW AVAILABLE, for manual or machine use. 

WHEN USED AS DIRECTED, ONE CLEANING IS ALL A DISC WILL EVER NEED! 



Dirty records produce inaccurate, noisy sound and cause excessive groove and stylus wear. Over time 
storage of dirty records accelerates surface deterioration leading to significant devaluation of your collection. 
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“...I’ve got to say up front that the Disc Doctor’s Brush is simply the best designed device for cleaning records I’ve ever seen or used. ’’ “i I’ve cleaned 
several dozen records with the Disc Doctor’s system and I’d find it hard to settle for less.. .Even records previously cleaned by other means were 
improved....We’re talking increases in clarity and definition not unlike a cartridge, cable, or pre-amp upgrade in many instances. And the stylus 
stayed clean. ” Bruce Kinch, ed., Primal Vinyl Exchange Newsletter 

Kept free of fingerprints & other contaminants; brushed before & after playing with an appropriate Dry Brush (carbon fiber for vinyl or velvet for 
shellac, acetate & Edison Diamond Discs) , PHONOGRAPH DISCS WONT NEED TO BE CLEANED AGAIN. 

THE DISC DOCTOR'S MIRACLE RECORD CLEANER: THE DISC DOCTOR'S MIRACLE RECORD BRUSH: 

PINT-$1 7.95 plus $4.75 p&h QUART-$28.95 plus $7.25 p&h replacement pads included. COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS & FURTHER INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 

GALLON-$59.95 plus $1 4.50 p&h TtEM ' E S T , Z C E LEAN,NG AND R,NS,NG p R|CE 

ONE PINT CLEANS 400-450 AVERAGE CONDITION 12" DISCS!!! A 1 2" LP’s and large label pre-1 940 1 2" 78’s $22.95/pair 

Overseas orders please inquire for postage rates. B 7" 45 rpm and 7" 78’s $1 6.75/pair 

Brushes shipped free with cleaner otherwise add $4.50 per order. C 1 0" 78’s & Edison Diamond Discs $20.25/pair 

E Small label 12" 78’s $22.95/pair 

F Large label pre-1 940 10" 78’s and 10" LP’s $20.25/pair 

FOR DRY DUSTING {required for proper cleaning & before/after playback). 

D Shellac, Acetate & Edison Dia. Disc after cleaning & playing $22.95pr./1 1 .95ea. 

HI riff jfi pi 4 G Vinyl: Audioquest carbon fiber brush after cleaning & playing $1 3.50/each 
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Lagniappe Chemicals Ltd. • P.O. Box 37066 • St. Louis, MO 63141 
Voice/FAX (314) 205-1388 lanyap@inlink.com www.prlink.com/discdoc.html 
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